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Camas is where the lilies bloom 


By JON LARSON 


Frank Ackerman admits 
that he doesn’t really like 
the taste of Camas’ 
namesake, the blue lily 
which grows in area fields. 

Ackerman said he finds 
the edible bulb pulpy and 
prefers the taste of the wild 
Wapato potato, a plant he 
has studied as a hobby. 

But thie summer, 
Ackerman spent hours 
wandering through nearby 
fields in search of the 
Camas lily. He stripped the 
plants of their seeds, which 
were distributed during the 
Camas Days festival. 

Camas-Washougal 
Chamber of Commerce 
manager Dorothy Penn 
said she hoped . people 
would take the seeds and 
plant them to ensure that 
the lily grows in the town 
named after it. 

The lily was a recurring 
symbol during Camas 
Days. It appeared in the 
“Spree of 83” logo designed 
by Rosalee MacRae for T- 
shirts and was on pins and 
collector's plates. 

Pioneers to the Pacific 
Northwest probably 
wouldn't have expected 
such a fuss over the blue 
plant that grew thick in 
open meadows. 

But to natives, the bulb 
of the camas (also spelled 
camass) was an important 
food source vital enough to 
spark a shooting incident in 
Idaho during 1878. accord- 
ing to a book by Harriet L. 
Smith—“Camas: The Plant 
That Caused Wars.” 

Smith writes that the 
Northwest Indians ate the 
plant raw, boiled it in a 
soup or made it into cakes. 

Smith said that camas 
grew in the moist soil of 
fields and low meadows, 
which, unfortunately for 
the Indians, also provided 
an ideal place for settlers to 
plant their crops. 


Pare! ater eee dia 
SEED PACKERS—Rosie Lutz’ Camp Fire 
envelopes with Camas lily seeds that were distributed during Camas Days. Here, 


Rosie, above in center, her daughter Megan, right, Beth Hankins, center and Meg 
Olsen, left, show their work. 
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Ackerman collected seeds which were distributed 
during Camas Days. 
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FRANK ACKERMAN-scours a hillside near 
Lackamas Creek where the Camas lilies bloom. 


As the settlers cultivated 
and grazed their animals 
on the fields of camas, 
tensions between whites 
and Indians increased. This 
tension and other factors 
helped spark an incident 
called the “The Bannock 


War” by the settlers 
involved. 
On July 3, 1868, the 


U.S. Government made a 
treaty with the eastern 
band of the Shoshonee and 
Bannock tribes who lived 
in Camas Valley in Idaho, 
Smith wrote. 

The Indians agreed to 
live on a reservation, but 
needed food from the 
government because they 
could no longer hunt and 
gather their own. 

But the government 
supplied them with only 
meager amounts of food 
and clothing, forcing the 
Indians to continue to hunt 
buffalo and dig camas 
roots. 


‘Camas: The 
Plant That 
Caused Wars’ 


—HARRIET L. SMITH 


On Jan. 12, 1879 a US. 
Government Indian agent 
wrote: 

“It seems as though the 
government has failed in 
almost every particular in 
complying with the terms 
of the treaty made at Fort 
Bridger in July 1868.” 

Settlers had been 
herding hogs on the camas 
prairie where the Indians 
had gathered bulbs. 

In May, 1878, the son of 
a Bannock Indian Chief 
and a companion went to a 
hog-herders camp and two 
of the herders were shot 
and wounded, 

Smith said that her 
interest in camas began 
with a suggestion from a 
friend that she write a book 
on edible plants in the area. 

Prior to her book about 
camas, she published 
“Wonderful Wapato: The 
Wild Potato.” She has also 
written stories about two 
pioneer figures and 


botanist David Douglas’ 
journey on the Columbia 
River. 

Smith said she doesn’t 
encourage people to eat 


camas because one species 
of the plant is poisonows. 
Since the plant reprodu = 
by seeds, anyone wi 
harvests all of an ay 
patch could be cleaning, i 
out permanently, she said. 
Smith and her brother 
Leslie, who drew the core 
picture for her camas boo! - 
were invited to Secs 
as Days this year. 
Smith Mreft history 
teaching in 1965 to pursue 
an interest in writing an 
research. 


